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RICHARD CARLILE TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 





Britisn LeGisLarors, 

Wuarever be the defects of your constitution as a legislature, 
and however lightly I esteem those defects, you are in power of' 
legislation equal to whatever a more purely constituted legislature 
could be. I, then, as a citizen of this country, having been one 
of its greatest sufferers under your misapplied power, seein 
clearly the causes which produce all the evils that do afflict the’ 
people of this country, do venture to address you in language’ 
proper to be applied from me to you under our relative circum- 
stances and situations ; in language such as the oppressor should! 
at all times hear from the oppressed ; in language such as the® 
bold honest man eyery where speaks ; in language such as’ wis-' 
dom adopts for the ignorant, the blind, or the mischievously peér- 
verse who need her instruction. i 

In the written paper which the King read to you on Tuesday’ 
Nov. 21, we have an admission fr6m his ministers that distresses 
do exist in this country ; and we have also the infamous confes-’ 
sion, that the King or his Ministers, or both, have contemplated’ 
‘‘ with feelings of the sincerest satisfaction, the patience with 
which those sufferings (arising from those distresses) have ‘been 
borne.” I call this an infamous confession, because it is made 
in the insolent spirit of tyranny, and because there is no connected* 
promise, that any change of circumstances shall be produced to’ 
remoye in future those distresses and sufferings. It is the-satis- 
faction which the tyrant feels at the abjectness of ‘his slaves.* ft’ 
is the satisfaction which the brutal-minded man feels at’ the 
cowardice of those on whom he wantonly tramples. They who 
bear patiently political disttesses which are evidently prodticed 
by the wanton expenditure of ‘their rulers are slaves with whom 
the tyrant may be satisfied ; but they are not men to bé pitied in 
their sufferings.’ They deserve to suffer and to‘haye rulers who’ 
can express satisfaction at their patient suffering. What can’ 
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they do, it may be asked. Without running into new trouble, 
they may at least send word to their oppressors that they do not 
suffer patiently; and that if they are disappointed in waiting 
while the legislature removes the evils under which they suffer, 
they must ultimately take the remedy into their own hands. 

he great evil of this country is excessive taxation, andif the 
King, his Ministers, or the British Parliament, do “ deeply sym- 
pathize with the distresses of the manufacturing districts,” we 
shall not have one shilling’s worth of indefensible taxation remain- 
-ing at theend of this the first session of your Parliament. There 
is no remedy but in a reduction of taxation. A greater consump- 
tion of our manufactures cannot take place without a reduction 
of that taxation which fixes the present price. It matters not 
that you have a system of expenditure to maintain, that system 
must yield to the means of supporting it; and, if needs be, the 
King’s: Civil List must be estimated by the people’s means, and 
not by the King’s pleasure. Palaces, in such times, must not 
be built for old men who have no prospect of inhabiting them, and 
who have not even the prospect of heirs to inhabit them. If we 
take deeds rather than words, we find an extravagantly expensive 
royal family giving, in effect, a sorry but a costly sympathy, 
for ‘‘ the distresses of the manufacturing districts.” 

The taxation of this country, or that part of it which is more 
particularly excessive, comes under two great heads, that which 
supports the Church, and that which supports the State. There 
may be abuses in local taxation such as the levying of rates to 
support what is not useful to be supported; but these slrall be 
discarded from this address, the particular point of which is to 
treat on the taxation caused by the Church or Religion. 

. Know, then, British Legislators, that there are men in this 
country, who have the support of a large portion of the people, 
and who have discovered, that religion, of whatever kind or de- 
nomination, is not useful, but is a greatvice. The religion called 
Christianity in this country is not only no part of the law, though 
it might haye been entwined round the ceremonies of admini- 
stering that Jaw, but is a great national vice, and utterly unworthy 
of being Jegislatively supported by any kind of taxation. 

The foundation of all religion is a pretended belief in the exist- 
ence of a being with intelligent powers superior to those of our 
most intelligent men, as the creator of whatever we know or sup- 
pose to exist. That supposed being in this country has received 
the name of God. God, then, in this country, is affirmed to be a 
being worthy of that adoration which constitutes the acts or 
thoughts which pass under the name of religion. My purpose is 
to shew that such a God or supposed being never had existence 
and that the time has arrived when the legislature of this coun- 
try should remove all taxatiun relating to the name of such a 
supposed being. i: 
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This supposed being of a God has never. been defined; his 
preaenve or his absence has never been proved ; here or there he 


as never been found. 


It is a mere word in the mouth of the 


driveller and the deceiver. The best informed men, who. have 
with purity and sincerity sought after such a being, have found 
that they know him not, and that he is not to be found, J ask 
then an answer from every individual in the British Legislature 


to the questions: — 


Shall a grievous tax be enforced upon no better authority than 
the dream of an idiot? Shall every male in Britain be compelled to 
pay forty shillings a year-to support the delusion of a God? Have 
we not mummeries enough in the form of our government without 
the invention of a phantom as the grand object of religious mum- 
mery ?. These mummeries are the source of the people’s wretched- 
ness, as sure as cause leads to effect. They are expensive, they 
waste time that might be more profitably used, and they produce 
no kind of good but to the few who gather the tax extorted for 


them. 


Let the British Legislature summon before it the most able as- 
tronomers, to know if God is to b2 found in the stars, or if the 
planetary system has need of extraneous power or direction to 


support it ? 


Let the British Legislature summon to its bar the most able 
mathematicians, to ‘ascertain the distances and motions: ofall 
vistble stars or suns, and let them say, if they can suppose the 
possibility of a being acting mechanically in the formation or, di- 


rection of such bodies ? 


Let the British Legislature question the most profound students 
in the science of mind, as to whether will or design be a quality 
to produce effects without the aid of other mechanical powers ? 
Whether will can be a cause in the absence of mechanical power? 
Whether mind is ought but body moving ? 

Let the British Legislature have before it the researches of our 
geologists, to ascertain whether God is to-be found on or in the 
earth, on or in the waters of the earth? Whether, in the strata 
of the earth, they find specimens of great designs, or wild havoc 
and designless accumulation of substance? Whether the sea has 
not so far been the parent of the earth as every where to have 
left behind it proofs of its mighty, restless, but designless work- 
ings? And whether the age of the earth be not incalculable. for 
its. extent, though there be proofs of crustaceous formation ? 

Let the British Legislature seek the informatien of our most 
celebrated chemists upon the quality of the varions kinds of mat- 
ter which constitute the shell of the earth, and ascertain, whether, 
whatever has been formed cannot be again dissipated or expand- 
ed into fluid more rare than our atmosphere, and what they find 
of superhuman design in that formation or dissipation? . What 


they: find to-support the doctrine or theory of spiritual beings ? 
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And lastly, after these enquiries, let the British Legislature 
summon before it all the Doctors of Divinity, or all the divinit 
preachers in the’country, including the old women and spoil 
children who are most garrulous upon the subject, not even ex- 
eepting the Reverend Robert Taylor, and let them say what they 
can for the God whose name they pronounce. 

Give us, British Legislators, in practice, that great design of 
investigating the merits of religion which the great and inimitable 
Volney has laid down in his work called the Ruins or Emprres, 
and learn, that religion has been the chief ruin of empires ; learn, 
if you can, that religion, if not soon legislatively renounced, will 
speedily overthrow the existing empire of Britain, The disputes 
among the sects, if disputes be allowed to remain, will weaken 
and break up the existing form of government, notwithstanding 
the alleged respect of each sect for that form. 

In corroboration of my last conclusion, a newspaper lays before 
me the following address of the Clergy of the Established Church 
to the King, at Court, on the 26th inst., with the King’s Answer: 


ST. JAMES’S, Nov. 97. 


(FROM LAST NIGHT'S GAZETTE.) 


Tuts day the following Address of the Archbishop, Bishops and Clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury, in Convocation assembled, was presented 
to his Majesty by his Grace the Lord Archbishop, attended by the Right 
Reverend the Bishops of London, Exeter, and Llandaff; Mr. Archdeacon 
Potts, Dr. Goodenough, the Reverend Dr. D’Oyley, and several other 
Members ; being introduced to the King by Mr. Secretary Canning, in the 
absence of Mr. Secretary Peel. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Most Gractovs SovErEIGN, 

We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the Archbishop and Bishops and 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, in Convocation assembled, humbly 
offer to your Majesty the assurances of our attachment and inviolable fide- 
lity to your Majesty’s person and Government. 

The protection which your Majesty has at all times extended to the 
United Church of England and Ireland demands our sincerest and warm- 
est acknowledgements. 

Grateful for the past, we humbly implore a continuance of the same 
protecting power; for assuredly, Sir, there never was a period in the his- 
tory of our Reformed Church, that more urgently required it: whether we 
direct our attention to the avowed enemies of Christianity, or to those whe, 
professing the faith of Currst, sedulously labour to disparage and degrade 
the Church, of which your Majesty, under Gop, is the head, and which, 
we confidently maintain, is formed upon the model of the earliest and 
purest ages of Christianity. 

It is our duty, Sir, to vindicate the Establishment in the spirit by which 
it professes to be governed, with temper, moderation, and firmness, seek- 
img to conciliate those who may be osed to us, not to exasperate them ; 
to convince, not boast-fully to tria over them. But, Sir, with this va- 
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derstanding of our duty, we cannot dissemble to your Majesty the just 
apprehensions we entertain of the éfforts that are making to arrive at au- 
re Se power in the State, dangerous to the existence of the Protes- 
tant Constitution of the country, and leading directly to religious disturb- 
ance, animosity, and contention. . 

But, Sir, whatever be the danger to which the Established Church may 
be exposed, we have full confidence in your Majesty’s protection, and in - 
the wisdom, discretion, and firmness of your Parliament. 

_ We pray Gop to bless and protect your Majesty. 


THE REPUBLICAN. 


To which Address his Majesty was pleased to return the following most gra- 
cious Answer :— 


“« My Lords, and the rest of the Clergy, 

“1 receive with great satisfaction this loyal and dutiful Address. 

‘<The renewed assurances of your affectionate attachment to my person 
and Government are most acceptable to me. 

“TIT rely with the utmost confidence upon your zealous exertions to 
promote true piety and virtue, to reclaim those who are in error by the 
force of divine truth, and uphold and extend among my people the pre- 
ference which is so justly due to the pure doctrine and service of our Es- 
tablished Charch. , 

“‘ That Church has every claim to my constant support and protection. 

“* T will watch over its interests with unwearied solicitude, and confi- 
dently trust that I shall be enabled, by the blessing of Drvine Provr- 
DENCE, to maintain it in the full possession of every legitimate privilege.” 


This address of the clergy of the Established Church to the 
King proves that which I have, after close observation, asserted. 
There is an admission of the probability of an immediate breaking 
up of the existing system of government through the contentions 
of the religious sects. There are no political sects remaining in 
the country. Such political principles as those promulgated by 
Thomas Paine have reduced_political contentions in this country 
to a submission to the science of political economy, where each 
argues to the best of his ability for the public welfare and not 
for party system and party power. 

His Grace, the Lord Archbishop, and the Bishops, pro. tem. 
and in embryo, tell the King, that, grateful for the past (past pro- 
fits), they humbly implore a continuance of the same protecting 
power. Very natura] request, on the part of these bishops, being 
and to be; but the power, which so protects these bishops.in 
useless pomp and ceremony, starves the labourer who has to sup- 
port it; and where, that state of things being proved, ought the 
protecting power to be extended ? This is the view of the ques- 
tion proper for your conSideration, British Legislators. 

The Bishops, &c. tell the King, that their Church was never 
in greater danger than at this time : and, for the first time, they 
confess, that it is in danger from the avowed enemies of 
Chrisianity, as well as from the sectarian and contentious 
dispositions of professing Christians. Where then is the 



































































































646 THE REPUBLICAN. 
divine power? Where is the divine providence ? Yo not these 
Bishops, &c. in effect, prove, that which I assert, that their God 
is the phantom of ignorance and wickedness, and that the God. of 
any religious sect has had no other existence. Why ask the pro 
tection of the King, if they before possessed ommipotent protec- 
tion? See you not, British Legislators, how the whole systent 
belies itself? If you cannot see this, you are unfit to be legisla- 
tors for this country, at this time. 

In danger from the avowed enemies of Christianity! Admirable 
admission. I am an avowed enemy of that Christianity which 
exists in this country, or in any other other country, My hostility 
is not without foundation. It is just, generous, andgrand. My 
enquiries have taught me, that the name of Jesus Christ, on which 
Christianity is founded, is a name allied only to allegory and fic 
tion, and not the name of a person that once lived, nor of a being 
that now lives. The words are as utterly void of application to 
real being as the word God. My proofs are found in the unan- 
swered and unanswerable question: can anything connected 
with the history of Christianity be shewn to be 1750 years old? 
The date is set against the date of 1826, and I have no objection 
to give another quarter of a century to any person who thinks he 
can then answer the question with Christian satisfaction. Let 
the Bishops of England exercise their temper, moderation, and 
Jirmness, seeking to conciliate those who may be opposed to them, 
not to exasperate, to convince, not boastfully to triumph, in answer- 
ing the above question. If they do not, what are we to think of 
their professions ? 

I have no objection to the assumption of the Bishops, that 
their Church is formed upon the model of the earliest and purest 
ages of Christianity. The Greek, the Roman, or any other 
Church, may as truly assume the same position. The model of 
the earliest and purest has been, fo ally, with all possible power, 
all possible profit. 

he Bishops, &c. express their fears of increased religious dis- 
turbance, animosity, and contention. Mine is the remedy for that 
evil, Let the British Legislature remove the profits, the taxation, 
and they, the sects, will be instantly unanimous, a greater miracle 
will be worked than has been hitherto worked: the bone of 
contention will be removed from the religious dogs. Such a step 
will do what their god cannot do—unite them in brotherly love, 
in the bonds of peace, fellowship and righteousness. 

What am I to think of the expression of these Bishops, &c. to 
the King, when they say :—‘‘ It is our duty, Sir, to vindicate the 
Establishment in the spirit by which it professes to be governed, 
with temper, moderation, and firmness, seeking to conciliate 
those who may be opposed to us, not to exasperate them; ‘to. con- 
vince, not boastfully to triumph over them:” what am I to 
think of this, who have suffered six years of imprisonment andthe 
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tonfiscation of much property for a mere opposition to this and othet 
Churches, for the mere publication of books that opposed themand 
which they did not attempt to anwer with temper, moderation, and 
Jirmness, or in any other way than by the prison and torture, than 
by all the vile instruments which they had at their controul: what 
am 1 to think of their statement of duty to the king, when in that 
king’s name, three men are still passing a third year of an impri- 
sonment for mere moral opposition to Christianity or to that 
Church; for no church cares aught but for itself; what am I to 
think of this expression of duty ? My answer is, that, if these 
Bishops, §c. know and feel this to be their duty, they do not prac- 
tise it. There is hypocrisy in the Church from the head to the 
tail. Before the king had answered, that he relied on the exer- 
tions of those Bishops, &c., to reclaim those who are in error by 
the force of divine truth, he should have exclaimed, as a conscien- 
tious man, LET MY PRISON DOOR BE OPENED TO THOSE WHO 
HAVE BEEN INCARCERATED FOR THEIR SNTI-CHRISTIAN OPIN- 
IONS AND PUBLIeATIONS. The force of divine truth is, with 
that king and those bishops, lhe strong hand of their gaoler, The 
Sorce of divine truth which [ received in Dorchester Gaol and be- 
fore 1 was taken there, consisted of phan pcurrs, and all the vile 
means of all the vile instruments which they could work with to 
annoy, injure, or destroy me. The truth which constitutes a love 
of free enquiry and of free discussion, and the proper humility to 
confess our proper ignorance, is a truth very different from divine 
truth, | 

In concluding the notice of this clerical address and royal an- 
swer, I submit to your notice, British Legislators, that they who 
write the King’s public speeches generally weave in the words 
Divine PovipEnce, as an expressed hope for the removal of 
some existing or prospective evi]. The words are as meaningless 
in relation to things as is the word God. But they always appear 
to lose sight of the important circumstance that, if there be a 
general provider, he must provide the evils as well as the removal 
of them. If they make two providers, the one for evil, the other 
for good, they destroy the omnipotence and goodness of either, 
and make divinity consist of warfare and struggle for mastery. 

This morning’s Papers acquaint me with the presentation of a 
Petition to the House of Commons by Mr. Hume, on the behalf 
of the Reverend Robert Taylor, or of a Robert Taylor who claims 
the style and title of Reverend'as a Deist. Mr. Taylor complains, 
that he is disqualified from taking an oath in a Court of Justice; 
because, he does not respect any of the books on which oaths are 
administered—and prays that the law may find a means of re- 
specting his oath. How is the question met? 

Three Members, Mr. Sergeant Onslow, Mr. Batley, a young 
Member fur Beverley, and a Sir Edward Carrington, a retired 
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East India Judge, oppose the prayer of the Petition. Though 
they oppose the Petition most religiously, they also oppose it most 
angrily, and in a manner and an apparent state of mind, which 
shew, that they have yet much to learn, before they are qualified 
to legislate with wisdom upon the subject of religion. 

» Mr. Sergeant Onslow objected, that a Deist could present no 
form of administering an oath to him that would be satisfactorily 
binding, and that, therefore, he must keep beyond the pale of the 
law, as far as the pursuit of a remedy fora wrong was in question. 
if such were really the state of the case, it would not prove that a 
Deist is not worthy of being believed on his word or oath ; but it 
would prove, that ‘ oath-making is a vice in society’—that 
honest men need no swearing—and that oaths are necessary only ° 
to a society of ignorant rogues, not being applicable to honest and 
sensible men. Such is the fair inference to be drawn from 
Mr. Sergeant Onslow’s swearing-logic. 

Since all oath-making is an evil, since it is not becoming in 
rational and sensible men to make oaths, I complain of Mr. Tay- 
jor’s Petition to the House of Commons apon the subject, farther 
than as it was useful for trying the religious temper of the Honse, 
and to get some of the Christian Members to expose their folly 
and weakness im contrast with Deism. I have resolved, for my 
own part, though utterly void of every particle of that vice—reli- 
gion, whenever my interests, or my equal share of social and civic 
rights, demand that I should take an oath, I will take that oath. 
I will not ask what is the book upon which I am sworn. Whether 
1 put my lips to the dirtily-fingered and stinking leather that 
covers a Bible, a New Testament, or a Koran, is a matter of con- 
tempt with me; but still I will demand my right to be sworn 
‘upon the one or the other of them, and let me find the magistrate, 
judge, or other officer, who shall put a prohibitive question to me 
upon the subject. I will be bound soon to stop his mouth, as I 
did that of Manfield, the Dorchester Commissioner. The Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and of the Court of Exchequer, 
have countenanced and acted upon my oaths in the present year, 
though they all knew well that I held the book on which I swore 
in contempt. This is as it should be, so long as this vice of oath- 
making remains.- So long as they murmur not, I will not mur- 
tour; but if they demur and ask questions, I will demur and ask 
counter questions. I will let them see that I know and believe as 
‘much upon any subject as they do. 

The vice of oath-making is embodied in the larger vice of 
religion. As we get rid of the latter, in our legislation, the 
other will fall with it. If the practice of oath-making be 
fairly analysed, it will be found to carry no more weight 
with it, in producing truth, than by a simple affirmation, — If it 
he a.religious man who takes an oath; if he really fears some 
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future and ‘supernatural evil, in taking a false oath; he 
would have the same fear in the case of a lie and without 
the form of swearing. If there be no such fear; the form of 
swearing cannot create it. And with regard to temporal 
punishments; they are as applicable to convicted Harts, as 
to convicted false swearers. There is no tenable ground, no 
utility, not the shadow of a reasonable excuse for the practice of 
oathmaking. On the other hand, there is much vice produced 
by it, and the priests make a horrible use, in the power and prac- 
tices of oaths, in absolving the individual from the vow where it 
is profitable to annul it, and in enforcing bad acts to the injuries 
of others, in making oaths binding or not binding, just as they 
please. This is a true picture of oathmaking. 

If Mr. Taylor object to swear by Old or New Testament, he 
ought to have prayed the Legislature to allow him to swear in the 
only way in which the Bible describes the particulars of an act 
of oathmaking, in the way in which Abraham required that his ser 
vaant should swear to him, by putting his (the servant’s) hand on 
or under his (Abraham’s) thighs. Or he may swear on the Chris- 
tian cross, that emblem of the Lingam, and one of ‘ nature’s 
works,”’ by which he prays to be allowed to swear. If we are to 
bave religious and Christian oathmaking, let us have it pare and 
according to Bible precept. In making an oath, we are not told 
in the Bible that we are to kiss the Bible; but that we are to put 
our hands upon the secret parts of those who administer the oaths, 
to swear by the almighty emblem of creation. This mode of 
scripture oathmaking will be quite a treat for the religious ladies 
and we shall have from them as many reasons to oaths as we have 
now for the amatory practice of any other part of their religion. 
The precepts of the Bible were made before the Bible, and they 
who prefer the primitiveness of religion, should make oaths as 
oaths were made by the holy men of god, before books and book- 
binding came into fashion. | 

There, Mr. Serjeant Onslow ; for you are one of the legisla- 
tors ; there is a little more sense upon the subject of oathmaking, 
than the newspapers have reported as coming from you in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Batley, of Beverley, it appears, is a young Member, and 
his speech proved his youth in a knowledge of the subject on 
which he rose. to speak. He should visit my shop, where he 
will learn more than he appears to have learnt in Yorkshire, ur 
than he is likely to learn for the present in the House of Com- 
mons. His arguments are none, and consequently none to be 
answered. 7 

Sir Edward Carrington was detected im the circumstance of 
having administered oaths to all sorts of Deists'and Atheists im 
india, though he would not countenance the same thing at home. 
Might not the difference in the matter have been his fees ? 
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Sir Edward charged Mr. Taylor with being. an Atheist ; but it 
would have been well for him to have defined his term. I find, 
in private conversation, that, on the subject of religion, Mr. 
Taylor is of my opinion; and I rather think, that, if I were to 
question Sir Edward Carrington, I should find him too of the 
same opinién. Atheism is but an ill-defined word, while all 
well-informed, enquiring men agree upon whatever they know, 
and disagree only about the degrees of their ignorance. 

Mr. Peel was not well pleased with his religiously angry Chris~ 
tian supporters, but gave them a mild rebuke for that injury which 
his experience had led him to see that they were doing their 
Christian cause; he saw, that the Honourable Members were not 
acting upon the late professions of the Bishops, &c. toward the 
avowed enemies of Christianity. Mr. Peel seemed alarmed at 
debate upon the subject; and why alarmed? Has divinity aught 
to fear from debate? It has. Free discussion thrown on divinit 
is like unto lime thrown upon slugs. It extinguishes the life of 
corruption. 

Mr. William Smith, Unitarian-like, was for protecting the Deist 
but not the Atheist. And why not the Atheist, Mr. William 
Smith? Will you say that an Atheist is not so fond of, so likely 
to speak the truth from moral motives, as you, a Unitarian, are 
likely to swear it? I could find an answer, if you were to address 
such an imputation to me. The Atheist is in reality the only 
man among you all, whose actions express the veracity of his 
mind, who displays a bold love of truth. Inasmuch as Mr. Tay- 
lor makes a public profession of Deism and of public worship, I 
hold that he places himself beneath me in honesty and moral re- 
pute; and I put every degree of professed superstition, real or 
hypocritical, Unitarian or Trinitarian, upon the same scale. If a 
man’s word be to be valued by his religion, his only is worthy of 
credit, who has no religion, and who avows it. Hypocrisy may 
lurk under other professions; but here it cannot. 

I have said so much upon the subject of this petition, -to shew 
that infidelity toward Christianity or any other religion can be 
defended at all points. All discussion upon the subject works to 
our advancement, so I rejoiced to see »such a report in the news- 
papers. I append the report from the Morning Chronicle, find- 
ing but little variation in the different papers. 

My address draws toward a conclusion, in which I recapitulate 
the heads on which I have treated. 

First. Prove the existence of your God, before you charge the 
nation with one shilling more of tax upon the subject. That ex- 
istence is not yet proved. 

Second. Prove the past or present existence of such a person 
as Jesus Christ; before you hold out any civil disabilities to 
other sects for their mode of worshipping him. That existence 
has not yet been proved. 
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Third. The advantages which the nation has to gain from 4 
removal and a discontinuation of all legislation upon the subject 
of religion are immense. The expence saved, the bickering and 
wrath removed, the time so much better employed, would give 
new vigour to the nation and make it rise resplendent above other 
nations. A wasteful expenditure of at least thirty millions would 
be saved. The government would find a means to relieve many 
of its present financial embarrasments without new imposts 0 
the people. The country would wear anew and cheerful face 
within a year, from the relief from such a grievous and deadly 
burthen. A nation without a legislative religion would contain 
but one political party. I know of no possible ground of conten- 
tion in politics separated from religion. The politics of a minis- 
ter may be judged of by their cost; and these, with a house 
of the zepresentatives of the people, would be sure to be reduced 
to the smallest amount that would produce the greatest amount 
of public utility. But, in matters of religion, in the eontentions 
between the sects, in their everlasting strnggles for mastery over 
each other, in their unintelligible doctrines, who is to decide 
rightly otherwise than in rejecting the whole? It is the deadly 
property of religion to entwine itself around every act of the 
human being, where it be cherished. But for the religion of this 
country, but for the abuses which it has engendered, there would 
be no desire on the part of an individual to preserve an ill-consti- 
tuted and corrapt-legislature, such as is now preserved. There 
is not one of you, who will now say:—* I feel myself to be a 
member of a wise and honest legislature.” There may be many 
of you individually wise, honest and well disposed ; but not one of 
you can say so much for the body and its constitution. 

Since then this is the real state of the case; since great and 
lamentable distress pervades large bodies of the people; since 
all admit that these distressed bodies of the people are entitled 
to have some relief extended to them; there is nothing so conve- 
niently tangible, at this moment, as the roperty accumulated by 
religion; no more effectual burthen for all the industrious classes 
can be removed than the taxes which are paid to its support, 
including tithes and every other religious payment. 

I may be told that Iam premature in my proposition ; that there 
are many considerations to be associated with it; that some pro- 
vision for the existing clergy should be made; ‘and that such a 
great object should be accomplished gradually. 

To the point of prematureness, | answer, that there is nothing 
premature in checking the progress.of a wrong, and that the 
earliest is the most proper time. 

As to any considerations that may be associated with it, such 
as the religious state of mind of the people, &c., 1 can see, 
that, if a legislature were to entertain such a question, a3 to the 
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good or bad foundation of that religion, taking, upon the question, 
the knowledge of the most wise and honest men or women known 
to exist, the religion of the people would vanish like the spirits 
= superstition drives at cock-crowing. Religion is a mere 

it, and an évil spirit. It has no relations beyond the body 
which it inhabits and torments, and I aM AMBITIOUS OF EXOR- 
CISING THE WHOLE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

With respect to a provision for the clergy, it can only be 
necessary for that portion of them which has no fortune, no 
accumulated property, whereupon to exist. And for the remain- 
der, what if they were put upon the footing of workmen out of 
employ, through the change of the position of the demand for 
Jabour, or through a diminution of labour, or through too many 
of one kind of labourers? What, if they were to feel for a year 
or two.what thousands of distressed labourers have felt through 
many years? What are they, of consequence in a state, when com- 
pared with the husbandman or handicraftsman? Can there be any 
right inmaking the useful man starve, that the useless man may be 
put to no inconvenience? Can there be any wrong in putting poor 
clergymen upon the casual footing ofother poor labourers? They 
boast of being educated in the school of humility; they boast that 
their God was a humble vagrant, without house, home, or pillow 
whereupon to lay his head; that he sought neither scrip nor 
money, and lived upon the common charity of the people. Let 
their sincerity be once tested, and let them be placed in the con- 
dition in which they once placed their God. Let them for once 
practise that which they preach. I have no sympathy for a poor 
priest, while I see a labourer willing to labour, and still in distress 
through want of proper employment. 

As to the gradual accomplishment of the object proposed; I 
answer, that a good can never be too rapidly done; that a house 
on fire is to be quenched in the most speedy manner, even if a 
part of it suffer injury in -the extinction. All admit that some 
change must take place in this country ; some propose one thing, 
some another, just as their narrow views or individual interests 
impel them—but none seem disposed to probe the evil fully and 
fairly. A bold motion before either branch of the Legislature, 
that religion as a principle was deserving of its investigation, as 
to its good or bad foundation, would settle the thing at once. 
You would come at once at the root of all the evils. Begin at 
this point, and not one word more will you hear about Roman 
Catholics. The Catholic Priests would say :—*‘ Rather be.as we 
are than’see this. done. Begin at this point, and you will have 
every religious man in the country at your feet incapacitated for 
murmur. The Protestant will no longer fear Catholic ; nor the 
Catholic envy the privileges of the Protestant. You will make 
them: one sect, and thata harmless one. Here is a glorious wunk 
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worthy of a Legislature in its utmost purity. Be. honourably. 
ambitious, British Legislators, and go to it immediately. | The 
country is ripe for it. It will become the source of domestic 
peace and prosperity—and the curses which now fall heavily upon 


you will be converted to blessings. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


62, Freer Srreer, 
Nov. 30, 1826. 





DEISM. 


PETITION OF THE REVEREND ROBERT TAYLOR. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, NOVEMBER 29. 


Mr. Hume said, he had an important Petition to present, in which the 
rights of a British subject and the cause of civil and religious liberty were 
deeply concerned. The right of which the Petitioner complained he was 
deprived, was that enjoyment of religious freedom which it was consistent 
with the spirit and practice of the British Constitution that every British 
subject should possess. The Petitioner was Mr. Robert T'aylar, who had 
been canonically ordained a Clergyman of the Established Church. He 
was also a Bachelor of Arts of St. John’s College Cambridge. He stated 
in his Petition, that after the most mature consideration, he could not 
give a conscientious credence to the doctrines of Christianity. That. this. 
was the result of a conscientious conviction on the part of the Petitioner, 
was shewn by his having resigned a cure, which he held in a parish in Sus~ 
sex, in consequence of his sincere disbelief in the tenets of the Established: 
Church. The Petitioner further stated, that he had arrived at that state 
of mind that he could conscientiously declare himself a Deist. He de- 
clared, that in various instances, that those who were of the same faith 
with him bad experienced hardship and injury from being deprived of pro- 
tection in Courts of Law on account of the profession of Deism. This 
was more a subject of just complaint, as under the act of Toleration they. 
were entitled to protection, unless their-mode of faith was opposed to 
morality, or was inimical to the interests of the State. The Petitioner, 
set forth an example of the hardship experienced by persons professing 
Deism, and in the instance of a shopmanof Mr, Carlile, whe was prevent- 
ed from prosecuting in a Court of Justice, in consequence of his adherence 
to the tenets of Deism—and because he would not take an oath accord- 
ing to the forms of law. The Honourable Member proceeded ‘to argue, 
that by the Resolution of that House, unanimously passed in 1680, the 
Acts of Elizabeth and of James did not extend to Protestant Dissenters, 
and that the enactments of the Penal Laws were not-to be put in force 
against them. Under these. Resolutions, in his opinion, the Petitioner 
was entitled to protection, and to a freedom from the oppression of which 
he so justly complained, It was inconsistent to refuse the oath of a per-, 
son whe disbelieved in Christianity, and at the same time to receive, as 
appeared from proceedings in the Count of Chancery and from proceedings, 
at the Lord Mayor’s, those of the Hindoos, who were infidels, and- whe 
were sworn after the form of their faith and after the mauner of their 
country. The profession of a belief in God was surely sufficient for the 
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rpose of taking an oath in a Court of Justice, if those who did not be- 
ieve in God were permitted to bé sworn there. He (Mr. H.) had himself’ 
seen the natives of India swofn'on ‘the head of their child, on the 
water of the Ganges, and a variety of other forms, which were found:to 
answer all the purposes of justice before British Tribunals in India. He 
saw no reason, therefore, why a person’s evidence should be excluded from 
a Court.of Justice, who declared his belief in a Deity. The Petition was 
a reasonable and respectful one, and entitled to the attention of the 
House, which was peculiarly bound to favorably entertain every applica- 
tion upon the subject of civil and religious liberty, considering the opposi- 
tion which their ancestors made, and the devotion of zeal with which they 
resisted the doctrines which the Romans sought formerly to introduce and 
establish in this country. 

Mr. Serjeant Onstow could not concur in the opinion of the Hon. Gentleman 
[Mr. Hume], that the Petition was one respectful to the House. The Petitioner 
had no just ground of complaint why he was not placed on a footing with Protestant 
Dissenters. He could not be regarded in the light of a Protestant Dissenter; and 
if the Honourable Gentleman had read the Toleration Act, he would have seen 
there, that it was required that those who claimed protection under it, should be of 
a settled form of faith; that there should be some religious sanction by which they 
should be bound. But of what form of faith was a Deist? The profession of a 
Deist was too vague, too general, to determine what description of persons were 
comprehended under it. What form of oath could bind him? [hear, hear!] The 
Hon. Gentleman had, in a manner, answered himself, for he had said, that Jews 
and Mahometans were sworn in Courts of Justice; and he added the reason for 
admitting their evidence—that thcy were of a particular form of faith, and that 
they were sworn according to the customs of the community in which they lived. 
Now what he [Mr. O] complained of was, that the Deist was of no determinate or 
defined profession. [hear!] He did not see why the House should be called upon 
to interfere in favour of a person who abjured all those doctrines which contributed 
to the greatest happiness and comfort of the community in which be lived. They 
did not know what were the principles of this Petitioner, who professed himself a 
Deist. Did he believe in a future state? 

Mr. Hume. ‘‘ He does.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onstow resumed. It was impossible to ascertain the principles of 
a Deist; for he had no: fixed principles. He couid be bound by no form, for he 
disallowed all forms, and his oath could not be received by’a Magistrate ina 
Court of Justice, for he held in mockery every thing that could give a sound reliance 
in his veracity. [hear, hear!] 

Mr, Barry thought it would be disgraceful for # British House of Commons to 
entertain such a Petition as that now presented by the Hon. Member. He regretted 
that some Honourable Member did not interpose in limine, and prevent the sub- 
mitting of so scandalous-a Petition to the House. The Petitioner professed a dis- 
belief in Christianity—in the being of our Saviour, and in those doctrines and te- 
nets on which the best and highest’hopes of the community rested. Jews and Ma- 
hometans were admitted to be swurn in courts of Justice, but they were sworn ac- 
cording to the form of their respective faiths ; but the Deist could give no. such 
sanctivn to his oath, for he professed no settled form of worship. 

Sir Enwarp Carainoton expressed, the horror with which he had heard such 
statements, as those contained in the Petition, in a Christian country, The cause 
of the Petitioner was not the cause of Deism; it was the cause of Atheism, It was 
a Petition which ought not to be received ; for it attempted to set up what were 
called the the Laws of Nature against the Laws of God. , 

Mr, Secretary Pern said, he rose principally for the purpose of bringing back 
the consideration of the House to the question immediately hefore them. There 
were two questions which had been agitated. The first was, if it was proper to ac- 
cde to the prayer of the Petition ; the second, whether it was proper to receive. 
the Petition. With respect to the first question, be certainly had a sttong opinion, 
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He would not then state it; But if ever the Hon, Gentleman should bring in a Bill 
for the purpose of relieving any man in the situation of the Petitioner from the 
obligation of an oath, he for one should be prepared to meet that Hon, Gentleman, 
and those Hon, Gentlemen by whom he might be supported, and to contend, that 
for the preservation of the rights and safety and best interests of the community, 
such a Bill ought to be most decidedly rejected, But that was not the question 
now before hep tenses which was simply whether or not the Petition should be 
received. Now he was not prepared to say that it would be wise to reject a Petition 
because the House might not be disposed to accede to his prayer. Nor did he 
think it would be wise on the present occasion to attach so mucli importance to 
this Petition as its rejection might involve. Whatever might be the feelings which 
the House laudably entertained on this subject, he thought it would be pradent on 
their part to restrain themselves from expressing themselves at the present moment 
with reference to a question which, although it had been mixed up with the other, 
was not aetually before them. [hear, hear !] 

Mr, W. Samira observed, that in his conduct on the present occasion the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had afforded another instance of the prudence and modera- 
tion which had signalized his Parliamentary career. All that he regretted was that 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had not set an example to the other Honourable 
Gentlemen who had spoken on this question. With respect to the Honourable 
Member under the Gallery, he was a young Member, and when he was more expe- 
rienced in the House would learn to treat such subjects with more temper. With 
regard to the other Honourable Gentleman, when he had been engaged in British 
legislation as long as he had been engaged in British jurisprudence elsewhere, he 
would find that there was a palpable difference between allowing a Petition to be 
brought up, and acceding to its prayer when brought up. The Honourable and 
Learned Guntleman, under the Gallery, seemed to make no difference between an 
Atheist and a Deist, The difference was nevertheless considerable. An Atheist 
might poten be incapable of affording to his testimony the sanction of an oath ; 
bnt a Deist might assuredly do so, And he would add, that in his opinion, the 
State, and the interests of all who were connected with the State, wonld be in infi- 
nitely greater danger from the oaths of those who did not believe the Christian 
religion, but who did not avow their disbelief, than from the oaths of those who 
openly avowed their opinions, 

The Petition was then brought up. 

Mr: Hume moved that it should be read, for the purpose of shewing how 
groundless was the statement of the Honourable and Learned Serjeant, that the 
Petitioner did not believe in a future state. 

The Petition was then read as follows :—- 


“ The Petition of Robert Taylor, Clerk, of Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Middlesex. 


“ SHEWETH, | 

** That your Petitioner was canonically ordained a clergyman of the Established 
Church ; that he is a Bachelor of Arts of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and that 
he is a Member of the Royal lege of Surgeons, 

“ That your Petitioner is a Chaplain of the Society, called the Universal Bene- 
volent Society, which is in the habit of meeting every Tuesday evening, 

‘«« That your Petitioner has determined, after a most laborious investigation and 

hilosophical research, #sat he cannot give credence to the Christian faith, and that 

ba seceded from motives of honour and conscience, and not from obstinacy, singu- 
larity, or prejudice. 

«« That your Petitioner is in the habit of performing Divine Service before the 
above Society on every Sunday, after the principles of Deism, 

“« That your Petitioner has ascertained that he cannot give evidence in a Court, 
touching any matter, suit, or cause, depending therein, in consequence of his not 
believing in Revelation, although your Petitioner has carefully investigated. its 
evidences, but cannot conscientiously believe in its truth, 
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« That your Petitioner considers, under the Act of Toleration, he is entitled ta 
entertain whatever religion he pleases, and publicly to propagate it, unless such 
teligion is manifestly opposed to morality, and injmica] to the welfare of the State. 

“ That your Petitioner believes in the existence of a future state, and instils 
such belie? into the minds of his hearers. ’ 

That a short time ago a shopman of Mr. Carlile was robbed'of a watch, but 
ne unable to prosecute in consequence of his adherence to the doctrines of 

eism. 

“* That your Petitioner considers the law, as it now stands, is injurious to the 
fair and equal administration of justice, and is at variance with the interests of the 
State, inasmuch as it allows persons guilty of the most atrocious crimes to escape 
with impunity, and denies your Petitioner and others the means of obtaining jus- 
tice, which the rest of his Majesty’s subjects enjoy. 

“© That your Petitioner will consider himselfin conscience equally bound by 
swearing on the‘Works of Nature, as the Christian by being sworn on the New, 
or the Jew on the Old Testament, or the Mahometan on the Alcoran, 

_ *€ That your Petitioner humbly prays your Honourable House will be pleased ‘to 
decree that persons professing Deistical principles shall be sworn in al) Courts of 
Justice, in the same way as persons professing Christianity, Judaism, or Maho- 
metanism ; and that the degree of credit due to such persons shall be left to the 
consideration of the Judge, or Magistrate, or Jury, or any Tribunal before which 
cases in which they are concerned may be tried. 


* ROBERT TAYLOR, A, B.” 


Mr. Hume observed, that the Petition itself was a complete answer to the 
Honourab'e and Learned Serjeant. With respect to the argument of the Honour- 
able Gentleman under the Gallery against allowing a Deist .to take an oath, he 
would ask ‘that Honourable Gentleman what was a Jew, but a Deist. According 
to the Honourable Gentleman’s principle, a Jew ought not to be allowed to be 
swom. The argument of the Honourable Gentleman, therefore, was directed 
against the existing Statutes. As to the other Honourable Gentleman, it really 
appeared to him (Mr. Hume], to be very strange, that an individual who had for 
such a length of time, in Ceylon, been administering oaths te men who did not 
believe in the Christian Revelation, should feel any difficulty on the snbject in this 
country. It only showed that men might live long, without gaining experience. 
For his own part, he could see no reason why a Jew, a Turk, or the professor of 
any other:religion different from our own, provided that his difference was a con- 
scientious one, should not be considered as credible as any other person; and he 
should be happy to see that liberal policy pursued, by which such an individual 
should be placed on the same footing as any other. He moved, that the Petition 
should lie on the Table, 

After a few words in explanation from Mr. Serjeant Onstow, and Mr. W. 
Smirn, the motion was agreed to. 

, Mr. Hume moved, that the Petition should be printed. 

' Mr. Rosrnson objected decidedly to this proposition. The object of the Peti- 
tioner was to do an act of injustice, by depriving his Majesty’s subjects of the 
security which they derived from) preventing persons from taking an oath who pro- 
fessed that they had ne religton at all. 

The question was then called for; but as strangers were preparing to quit the 
gallery, ; 

Mr. Hume witlidrew his Motion. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT PERSIANS, THE 
HINDOOS, AND THE CHRISTIANS, COMPARED; 


AND THEIR IDENTITY ESTABLISHED. 





Berore commencing the examination of this subject; it is neees- 
sary to divest the mind of all preeonceived determinations, and 
particularly to discard prejudice, so justly termed by Paine, the 
‘“* spider of the mind,” so as to let a sincere and honest love for 
truth be the only motive for the enquiry. In tracing the history 
of religion from the most remote ages to the present titne, we find 
each system so intimately connected with its predecessor in nume~ 
rous fundamental points, as to leave no doubt whatever existing 
that each has had its origin in a manner nearly similar. Seeta- 
rians have ever arisen who being dissatisfied with the prevailing 
mode of worship, or being men of a bold and energetic character, 
desirous of making a figure in the world, and immortalizing their 
names, have made innovations, and sometimes complete altera- 
tions, in the established forms and doctrines of religion. Hence 
have arisen the various modifications of ancient forms and ceremo- 
nies which are to be found in every system of theology, and from 
the same cause may be ascribed the endless jealousies and spite- 
ful bickerings of the various denominations, each knowing their 
own Origin and that-ef the others to be derived from the same 
source, consequeutly feeling equally conscious that neither of them 
have a greater claim to veracity than the rest, and therefore fear- 
ful of the influence and permanent success which one might ae- 
quire over the whole. Governments have ever, from political 
motives, sided with one party in preference to the rest, and taken 
the one so chosen under their especial protection ard patronage ; 
at length, when priestly power and influence have increased so as 
to become formidable, the State has united the Church to its in- 
terest, thereby mutually strengthening each other, and forming 
what has always been understood as the union of Church and 
State. This union has ever been unfavourable to the mass of 
mankind, because the power of Government, and the crafty dis- 
position of the priesthood, conjoined, have been too much for 
ignorance and credulity- to contend with. _ Every step which has 
been taken to increase the strength of the coalition, has served to 
weaken the interest of the people, and crush them more and more 
under the harshest of despotisms, till at last Nature being goaded 
to the utmost, a desperate re-action has followed, and the existing 
tyranny has been destroyed. This has been the case in every 
country with which we are acquainted. Happy would the result 
have been bad mankind known their true happiness; but a suc- 
Vol. XIV. No. 21. 
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cession of ages of the grossest barbarity and senseless supersti- 
tion had so enervated their minds and paralyzed their energies, 
that the proper advantages which might have been taken from 
such a fortunate chain of favourable circumstances, were not em- 
braced, the expanding wings of Liberty were clipped close, and 
one despotism was removed only to establish another, as harsh 
and overbearing, upon its ruins. Thus have Tyranny and Reli- 
gion gone hand in hand sweeping, like a pestilence, over the face 
of the earth, and with scorching breath and venomed fangs so 
wounded and enervated the vigour and growth of Liberty, as to 
render her existence merely in name. The light which has how- 
ever dawned upon men’s minds, the spirit‘of enquiry which is now 
manifest, and the intellectual liberality which begins to influence 
the decisions and the conduct of mankind, promises a reformation 
of the flagrant abuses and grossest insults to which the under- 
standing has been subjected—and there is no doubt, that truth 
and justice, science and reason, will ultimately prevail over 
falsehood, error, and wickedness. 

The first of the systems under comparison which will be sub- 
jected to examination is that of the Persian, or the doctrines of 
the Magi, and which is of the two generally admitted to be the 
most modern. Zoroaster, the promulgator of this religion, lived 
at the very least computation, between 5 and 60U years anterior 
to Christ, and no chronologist or historian whatever pretends to 
date the time of his.existence later than that period. The greatest 
probability is, that Zoroaster was in being a very considerable 
number of years before that time, for Pliny and Aristotle ascribe 
him to have lived at so remote an era as 6,00C years before the 
death of Plato. Now Plato flourished about 450 years before the 
Christian chronology, consequently the authors mentioned date 
his existence at between 6 and 7,000 years anterior to Jesus, 
which, will be observed, is farther remote than the Mosaic account 
of the creation discloses to us. But leaving this latter evidence 
all together out of the question, which may admit of dispute, it 
will be quite sufficient for the present. purpose if we adopt the 
first-mentioned chronology, which places the origin of the Persian 
theology long before that of the Christian, consequently the Per- 
sian could not have been borrowed from the Christian, but the 
Christian might have been borrowed from the Persian ; and thatit 
was, will be clearly proved by analogical evidence as we proceed. 
There is every reason to believe that the Jewish account of the 
creation and of the earliestages of mankind was adopted from the 
tenets of the Magi, it being pretty well ascertained that the books 
ascribed to Moses were not composed till about the time of David, 
in which time the Zendavesta, or Persee Scripture, had appeared. 
That being the case, it follows, that the.Zendavesta could not 
have originated in the Bible, and the precise similarity of names 
and events which are recorded in both books, such.as Adam, 
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Abraham, and others, go far towards deducing a logical inference, 
that the Bible was partly composed from the Zendavesta. In 
this adoption, however, the Jewish writers did not embrace the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, at least, so it appears, for 
not the least trace of such an idea is to be met with throughout 
the Bible, at least, till after the Babylonish conquest. In the book 
of Job only is such an event of futurity at all mentioned, and that 
book is so well known to be a Gentile composition, that it does 
not at all alter the state of the argument. 

The Persians adored one supreme Being, eternal, self-existent, 
and independent, the creator of light and darkness, the world, 
and all things contain@d in it. In the words of the Zendavesta, 
he is stated to be ‘* the first incorruptible, eternal, unbegotten, in- 
divisible being: the charioteer of things good: the wisest of the 
wise: the father of equity and justice: self-taught, natural, per- 
Sect, and wise: and the sole inventor of sacred nature.” 

One of the doctrines of Zoroaster was immortality of the soul, 
aud a future judgment, rewarding all whose lives had been good 
and amiable, and punishing all who had acted wickedly ; sending 
the wicked to a place of eternal punishment, hopeless and unaltera- 
ble—and placing the good in an everlasting place of happiness, pure 
and unalloyed. The payment of tythes to priests was enjoined as 
a duty, and many rules and exhortations were given to works of 
charity and benevolence. The same account of the creation as 
related in Genesis was told in the Zendavesta with a difference of 
the time occupied by the creation, in Genesis it being six days, 
and in the Persian Scripture being six gahans, or periods, the 
whole comprehending 365 days. Jn the first, God formed the 
heavens; in the second, the seas and all the water; in the third, 
the earth. Trees, shrubs, and vegetables, on the fourth; beasts, 
birds, fishes, §c., on the fifth ; and on the sixth, he created man, 
his last, fairest, and best work, whose name was called Adam. 
An envious serpent, the emblem of Ahrimanes, the God of Dark- 
ness, came upon the earth and tempted the first parents to depart 
from innocence ; and afterwards when the human race had be- 
come corrupt and ungodly, the beneficent and all-powerful God 
of Light, Ormuzd, destroyed the world by a deluge, which was 
afterwards renewed in all its original beauty. | 

The professors of this religion were called the Magi, who were 
held in such great estimation and respect, that the Kings of 
Persia, before they undertook the reins of government, were 
always initiated into their mysteries. They were admitted into 
all councils‘of state, and-great public affairs were managed by 
their direction and advice. A few of the oracles of Zoroaster, 
from amongst a great number, are here inserted to shew the ideas 
which the Magi had of God and the soul. ‘“ For the Father per- 
fected all things, and delivered them over ta the second mind.” By 
the mind in the oracles is understood the Mediator, Mtthras, 
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second in power to God. ‘ Light begotten of the Father.” 
“ The paternal, self begotten Mind understandeth his own work.” 
‘“* The Maker who operating by himself framed the world.” 
Speaking of the soul, they proceed, ‘‘ For the soul being a bright 
Site, by the power of the Father remains immortal and is mistress of 
life.” ‘* He did put the mind in the soul, the soul in the dull body.” 
In mentioning Heaven, they state, ‘* Jt behoves thee to hasten to 
the beams of light, and to the immortality of the Father.” ‘‘ From 
whence was sent to thee a soul clothed with much mind.” ‘* Having 
served the body, to the same place from which thou didst flow, thou 
mayst rise up again, joining action to sacred speech,” Withregard 
to Hell, ‘‘ Stoop not down to the dark world, beneath which con- 
4 stantly lies a facthless depth, or Haves, dark all over, precipitous, 
craggy, and deep.” 

One important point in the theology of the Persees was the in- 
troduction of an intermediate being as mediator between Ormuzd, 
the God of Light, and Ahrimanes, the God of Darkness, by whose 
intercession the sins of mankind were to be wiped away, and 
happiness placed in the reach of all who chose to embrace it, by 
subscribing to the doctrines promulgated by the Saviour whose 
name, as before-mentioned, was Mithras. He was said to have 
always, from all eternity, to have existed in Heaven; and when 
he was sent on earth he was a preacher of truth and excellence, 
following a life of the most spotless character and integrity, per- 
forming innumerable miracles by giving health to sick men and 
to animals, thereby clearly proving the divine nature of his mis- 
sion. The disciples of Mithras were enjoined to be meek, patient 
of injuries, of a mild and forgiving temper, and to give the great- 
est testimony of sanctity: to be void of all earthly passions, and 
to have their minds fixed on Heavenly things alone; to keep 
themselves pure and undefiled, and to dedicate their lives to his 
service. All solemn oaths and assertions were taken in the name 
of Mithras, and which were deemed impious and dishonourable to 
depart from, The priests of this religion were empowered (¢o 
grant licenses for marriage, and none other were valid and legal 
butysuch as had been solemnized by their means. One of the 
doctrines of this mode of worship was the baptism of new-born 
infants, thereby making them inheritors of Heaven, through the 
mediation of Mithras, whose servants they then became. At the 
age of seven years, confirmation succeeded this rite, when the child 
promised to be in -eality what had been undertaken for him in 
his infancy, Ext.eme unction and auricular confession were en- 
joined and practised by the priesthood. Tbe hierarchy, or sacred 
Government of Heaven, was composed of angels of different 
grades, divided into archangels, cherubim, and seraphim; and 
the duration of tl e world was estimated to be at end ai the expira- 
tion of 6,000 years, when the Lamb, who sat upon the right hand 
ef God, should cone in great glory upon earth, and conduct his 
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followers and disciples to the new world of hatmony and happi- 
ness. 

Having stated many of the chief doctrinal points of the theo- 
logy of the ancient Persians, it remains now to draw a rational 
inference, and to make a comparison between them and the 
Christian faith. We have seen that Zoroaster lived a great num- 
ber of years before Christ, and we shall find, that by looking back 
to what has been stated upon his system of religion, that the simi- 
litade between that and Christianity is so obvious, as cannot fail 
to strike every observer. Though not calling themselves Jews, 
yet the professors of the religion of Jesus believe the accounts 
transmitted to us by the Jewish writers, and thus far they adopt 
Judaism as part of their creed. The creation of the world, as 
deseribed in Genesis, tallies much with the account in the Zenda- 
vesta, the numerals being the same, the order of succession being 
the same, differing only in the length of the periods of time. 
The destruction of mankind by the deluge, and the renewal of the 
human race—the names of the first peoplers of the earth after that 
event—and the general character of the relation—are so precisely 
alike in both the books, as to prove their identity; and if it be 
agreed, that the Persian lawgiver existed in the times to which 
Aristotle ascribes his date, it affords a strong presumptive proof 
that the Jewish writings were compiled from those of the Persian. 
With regard to the more peculiar creed of the Christians, the 
resemblance is quite asobvious. The doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, the ideas of affixing a place of everlasting happiness 
for the upright, and a place of eternal damnation for the wicked, 
are tenets which were cither totally unknown or altogether 
rejected by the sons of Israel, but which were adopted by Christ 
as part of his system; and indeed many of the expressions and 
sentences ascribed as being delivered by Christ, are the identical 
same as were related by Zoroaster in his Oracles. It would be 
tedious here to insert the aphorisms and actions of Jesus Christ, 
they being so well known and easy of reference ; but by looking 
at what has been relitéd concerning Mithras, the resemblance 
between the two characters is apparent. Mithras was the media- 
tor, the intercedor, the regenerator, the being endowed with 
power to overcome the machinations of Satan, and to exalt man- 
kind into realms of bliss. His everlasting. existence in Heaven, 
his descent upon earth, his doctrines, his character, and his mira~- 
cles, are the same as are told of Christ. His injunction to his 
disciples to be mild, patient, and meek, to forgive injuries, to be 
pure of life, &c., are just as are narrated in the New Testament. 
The baptism of infants, confirmation, auricular confession, and 
extreme unction are the ceremonies which have ever been prac- 
tised by Christians as part of their system. of worship. The 
apparatus of Heaven, thrones, angels, cherubs, &c., are what we 
are taught to believe in the present day to be reality. The mil- 
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lenarian sentiments are the same as were held by Jesus Christ, 
who, it was plain, was a millenarian. At what conclusion then 
must the enquiring and expansive mind arrive when it beholds 
such striking, such glaring points of resemblance, when the 
merits and features of each are thus put side by side together, 
when they are looked into, compared, and examined. It seems 
impossible for the most incredulous mind to have any other opi- 
nion than that they are one and the same, modified and altered by 
local customs, by climate, and by political views. Their identity 
being established, and it being admitted by all that Zoroaster did 
not live less than 500 years before Christ, it necessarily follows 
that Christianity was in a great measure the adoption of the doc- 
trines of the Zendavesta into Judea—though mixed with some of 
the reveries of the Brachmans, which we shall find to be in many 
important respects similar to the Persee religion. | 
Thus far we have proceeded, by evidence the most clear and sa- 
sisfactory, to prove that Christianity was engrafted upon the 
doctrine of the Magi, and it will be endeavoured to bring forward 
as strong and forcible a chain of reasoning to show that Christians 
are also indebted for the system of religion which they hold so 
dear, and prize so highly, to the adoption also of some of the te- 
nets of the Brachmans. Whether the Gymnosophists of India were 
an original sect of philosophers, or whether they borrowed their 
philosophy from their neighbours the Persians; or if they were 
previously descended from the Egyptian worshippers of Osiris isa 
question not accurately determined. The only thing which is 
known for a certainty is, that the Indian system of religion is of 
very great antiquity, it being clearly traced beyond the time of 
Pythagoras, wholived between five and six hundred years before 
Christ This philosopher, who travelled into India, brought home 
with him many opinions and doctrines which had before his time 
been wholly unknown in Greece: among which were the transmi- 
gration of souls, and the aversion to shedding blood. The mytho- 
logy of the Indian Brachmans acknowledged one supreme god, 
all-powerful, all-wise, all-creating. That God formed the world 
by the word of his mouth, and created a female deity, named 
Bawaney, who, in an enthnsiasm of joy and delight, brought 
forth three eggs, which produced three male deities, Brama, 
Vichnou, or Christna, and Chiven. To Brama was given the 
power of creating the things in and belonging to the world. 
Chiven was the wicked destroyer of the harmony and beauty of 
the creation, and to Christna was given the power of defeating 
and expelling evil, and of cherishing and preserving good. This 
conjunction of deities formed the Brachmanical Trinity. The 
doctrines of this religious system were contained, and still are 
found in the Vedas, which were written by Brama in a language 
called Shanschrit, and delivered to the Priests or Brachmans to be 
read and expounded tothe people. There was a great numberof 
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minor ‘deities, but all inferior to the three just mentioned, who 
were also with those of inferior rank subservient to the great, 
Almighty God. In speaking of God, one of their sacred books 
says—‘ As God is immaterial, he is above all conception; as he is 
invisible he can have no form, but from what we behold of his works, 
we may conclude that he is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all 
things and present everywhere. According to the Hindoo chrono- 
logy, Brama was created upwards of four thousand, eight hun- 
dred years ago, and has ever since contained the chief deity in 
the Triumvirate. Christna being created at the same time, ex- 
isted quietly in heaven, but in the year three thousand six hun- 
dred and six he visited the earth for the purpose of counteracting 
the malignant purposes of Chiben. His appearance on the ter- 
restial world was mysterious : he was born of poor and obscure 
parents in a mortal manner though a divinity. 

He made war upon the venomous serpent, Calengam, and ul- 
timately after a fierce and obstinate struggle, defeated him by 
bruising his head, and he himself received a wound in the heel in the 
conflict: He was represented as the meekest, tenderest, and most 
benevolent of beings, preaching the most pure and holy doctrines, 
and living a life of the most exemplary virtue. Of himself he 
says—‘‘ J am the understanding of the wise; the glory of the 
proud ; the strength of the strong. I am theeternal seed of all 
nature ; I am death and immortality ; Iam entity and non-entity : 
Iam the emblem of the immortal ; of the incorruptible ; of the eter- 
nal; of justice, and of endless bliss.” Christna was delineated as 
a man of powerful and gigantic stature ; sitting upon a coiled ser- 
pent, whom he had conquered and destroyed. Chiven, the deity 
of destruction and wickedness, was described as a fierce and 
haughty-looking man with a snake twisted round his neck in 
amity and good fellowship. Throughout the sacred books con- 
taining the principles of this religious faith in the Vedas, the 
Shaster, and the Purane, which last was said to be written by 
the supreme God himself, charity, hospitality, mercy, and benevyo- 
lence, were strictly enjoined. A few of the moral precepts are 
here inserted. ‘‘ Neither to hear patiently of evil: nor to speak 
that which is mischievous and wicked ; to observe all the feasts, 
prayers, and ceremonies, which are instituted ; to utter no lies, 

revarication, nor hypocrisy ; to use no decett, nor overreaching in 
trade or dealings; never to oppress the weak and humble nor to 
offer any violence to your neighbour ; to apportion certain hours of 
the day to prayer ; to keep your hand from pilfering and theft, and 
in no way whatever to injure a fellow-creature. | 

Baptism with water is one of the ceremonies observed, in the 
Hindoo worship. Every infant of the superior cast or Brachmans 
is soon after birth initiated into the holy-faith, by making his body 
pure and undefiled, for which purpose he is sprinkled with water, 
blessed for the occasion, and a few more rites being performed 
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the ceremony is completed. Images are held in high estimation, 
but not for themselves, but on account of their representing celes- 
tial beings, and preventing the thoughts of those who worship 
them from wandering. The Brachmans or priests are of great 
consequence, deeming themselves of more importance than the 
sovereigns; they even think it a great degradation to eat the 
same food as is eaten by the kings. Their persons are held in 
sacred reverence, and on no account must their blood be shed, 
even if murder is their offence. Onall important occasions they 
are consulted by the state, and their advice is implicitly followed. 
The distinction between mind and matter has been observed 
from a very early age, and no description has ever been more 
suited to the subject than that given of the soul in the Mahabarat, 
an epic poem, highly esteemed in India, composed by Kreeshna 
Divypayen Veias, above three thousand years before the Christian 
era. ‘‘ Some regard the soul as a wonder, others hear of it with 
astonishment, but no one knoweth it: the weapon divideth it not; 
the wind drieth it not away ; the fire burneth it not: the water cor- 
rupteth it not, for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible: it 
ts eternal, universal, permanent, immoveable : it is inconcewable and 
unalterable.” 

It remains now to draw an inference from the abridged ac- 
count which has been given of the Hindoo mythology, and that 
which appears most obvious on perusal is that Christianity has in 
part adopted it for its model, We have seen what a close ap- 
proximation there is between the doctrines of Zoroaster and 
Christ, and have clearly deduced a rational ground of belief that 
the religion of Jesus wasin a great measure engrafted upon the 
Persian. Though the similitude between Christianity and Brach- 
manism is not so apparent, yet there are many points of resem- 
blance strong enough to prove their reciprocal relation. The 
name of the mediator being the same in both systems, varying 
only in the termination, which translation into a different 
language accounts for, is a striking point of consistency, and is of 
itself quite sufficient to establish the axiom of Christianity, being 
borrowed in a measure from the reveries of the Indian philoso- 
phers. The creation of the workd as described in the Vedas by the 
word of God, tallies precisely with the account in Genesis, and 
adopted as. a truth by Christianity—‘“ In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word was God,” and 
the following verses. The trinity of the Godhead is similar to 
the Trinity of the Christians; the divine and miraculous.compo- 
sition of the sacred books and the ideas of the nature of the 
supreme deity are such as are acknowledged at the present, day. 
The serpent, emblem of evil, corresponds with the serpent in the 
garden of Eden. The existence of Christna in Heaven, before his 
divine mission on earth, agrees with the opinion of ‘‘ Christianity 
as old as the creation,” His mortal birth, his parentage, las. doc- 
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trines, are the same as told of the Saviour of the New Testament. 
The bruising of the serpent’s head, and bis retort by biting his ad- 
versary’s heel, is the same account which is related in Genesis, and 
which bruising of the head is understood by Christians to imply 
the victory gained over Satan by Jesus, who, though conqueror, 
yet was wounded mortally in the flesh by the crucifixion, The 
heel being the extremity, the most ignoble part of the body, is 
said to be a figurative expression for Christ’s earthly body, which 
compared to his heavenly nature, was ignoble and unworthy, so 
that wounding the heel or extremity of the animal frame, was 
typical of destroying the earthly and manlike form of Christ. 
The baptism of infants is another strong point of resemblance, and 
the name of the Mediator, and the identity of his office, being so 
exactly alike in both cases, establish beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that Christianity must have been founded at least in part 
upon the system of the Brachmans. 

Upon taking a retrospective view of what has been stated, it 
appears clearly that Christianity is a religion of many mixtures. 
The first professors of its doctrines were Jews; some of whom 
had travelled into the neighbouring countries, and had imbibed 
their mythological reveties, For seventy years, numbers of the 
priests and great men resided in Babylon, and during that time 
became thoroughly embued with the theological tenets of the 
Chaldeans. This adoption, embracing the belief of three gods, 
was very congenial to the minds of the Israelites, who, ever since 
their establishment as a nation, had indicated a great disposition 
to desert the worship of one God, taught them by their lawgiver, 
Moses. Receiving the opinions of the Persian Magi, of the 
Mediator, who was to act as ap interceder between the human 
race and the Almighty, and conforming to the chief of theiv tenets, 
a new system, of religion was projected. By an intercourse with 
the Hindoos, and an acquaintance with their mode of worship,which 
they found to be similar in many points to, the one to: which they 
were inclining, they were strengthened in their attachment to 
this new faith, and by the adoption of the name of the second 
person in the Hindoo Trinity, Christina, their religion was 
established, which henceforth it has been held blasphemy to: dis- 
believe. Whether such a man as Jesus Christ ever did exist, is, 
at least, very doubtful : and whether he did or no, is very imma- 
terial; if he did he was merely a being by some fortuitous chain 
of circumstances, consecrated by the existing opinions, and mag- 
nified into a God by the priesthood; and if he did not, the same 
opinions were adopted without being typified on earth. 

In no point, whatever, have the believers:in Christianity more 
intentively and vigorously adhered to the system of the progeni- 
tors than in the intolerant despotism and artful cunning-of the 
priesthood. They have been even the same in all ages, and in 
all countries. To acquire worldly wealth, honourable distinctions, 
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and political influence, has ever been with them the summum 
bonum of their intentions. To keep in ignorance the ignorant ; 
to oppress the weak and defenceless, and to disarm the strong, 
have always been understood maxims of priestcraft. Tyranny 
and servility; profligacy and avarice; hypocrisy and vice, have 
ever been characteristic traits in the description of a priest. Can 
Christianity say that her professors are exempt from these pol- 
luting stains? Can they be exculpated; can they be excused ? 
Nothing can be pleaded for them in exculpation, and they must 
_ stand arrayed with the rest of the disturbers of the peace of man- 
kind. The bright sun of Liberty will at last arise in all his 
meridian aloo Boab: and the misty vapours and heavy clouds 
which have forso many ages dimmed the horizon of the intellectual 
world, will be dispelled and scattered by his beams, and— 


‘* Like the baseless fabric of a viston, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Iam, &c. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 


Sir, 
I BELIEVE it is an observation of Bernardin St. Pierre, that 
‘* many of the sciences (particularly botany) surrounded by their 
systems, offer us nothing more than a dull and cold nomenclature, 
with divisions split into subdivisions, without meaning, and with- 
out end.” The truth of this observation will, perhaps, more parti- 
cularly apply to the science of metaphysics ; together with pole- 
mical and theological controversy, especially when treated upon 
by any of the advocates for ancient prejudices. Instead of enter- 
ing into the subject in a plain rational manner, the reader is 
perpetually tortured by logical jargon and syllogistical sopbistry ; 
terms “ without meaning and without end” are employed as a 
talisman of disputation, which usurp the place of sound reason 
and true logical deduction. 

These remarks will particularly apply to the article by Homo, 
inserted in No. 20 of the present vol. of The Republican, wherein 
the terms necessary existences and contingent existences, form the 
premises and conclusions of all his propositions ; from whence he 
deduces his consequent proofs (either necessary or contingent ) 
-of the existence of a God. It would be superfluous in me to 
attempt to analyze Homo’s logic, because you have sufficiently 
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shewn in your pithyreply, that ‘ contingent existence is involved 
in necessary existence,” and that consequently, the word contin- 
gent in the sense that Homo uses it, is unnecessary. 

I confess I felt somewhat disappointed when I had read through 
Homo’s article, for from the confident manner with which he set 
out, I concluded at least that we should have perceived some 
ingenious reasoning, if not satisfactory or couvincing; but 
Homo has not only proved nothing, as to the real question, 
but he has absolutely written nothing, but a string of unmeaning 
sentences, with certain conclusions drawn from them, whether 
true or false, no one can determine, since no one has the means 
of ascertaining. 

The philosopher who first discovered the fact, that there could 
be no effect without a cause, was an Atheist from necessity ; but he 
who acknowledges an effect, and assigns the cause to an immate- 
rial being and then affirms that this beiug was himself produced 
without a prior cause, the present state of physical knowledge 
proclaims a driveller. . 

Metaphysicians have hazarded many opinions concerning the 
doctrine of cause and effect to the success of which we are in- 
debted for many of our boldest discoveries, all of which contri- 
bute to make us wonder that they should now stop short in their 
inquiries concerning the causes of the phenomena around us, and 
dogmatically assign them to immaterial and spiritual agencies. 
Natural philosophers have gone further still, for, by great atten- 
tion to the course of nature, they have discovered many of her 
laws: and have very happily and suceessfully applied them, to 
investigate and elucidate many which had previously been in- 
volved in spiritual mystery. Whether mankind is ever to expe- 
rience a universal knowledge as to the causes of all the pheno- 
mena in nature need not now trouble us; certain itis we ought 
not to relax in our ardour at the sight of difficulties, or to repine 
in the gloom of reiterated disappointment. Had the pale spectre 
of disappointment appalled a Newton, a Locke, or a Linneus, in 
their first attempts at seeking the origin of light, of ideas, of ve- 
getable progeneration, how many bold and admirable efforts would 
have remained among mere possibilities: in spite of these bold 
discoveries, such is the effect of superstition, and such is the in- 
fluence of the priesthood of the present day, even in this 
Protestant country, that science is still obliged to truckle to 
hypocrisy, and many individuals whorank among the learned and 
enlightened of the age, appear so loath to part with their early 
prejudice, that we are compelled to look upon the man, who is 
honest enough to be bold, as an extraordinary instance of virtue 
and independance. 

Who could have expected that such a man as William Allen, a 
man of science, would have shrunk from the investigation of— 
What. is God? in the manner he has done; but what is still 
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more surprising is, the priestly attempt at impressing you with 
fear, for having dared to make the enquiry. ‘ Take heed,” says 
Mr. A.,* “ lest there might be such ‘ an animal,’ for if he be 
not so kind as some of his best friends make him, be might, being 
angry, answer your profane question, convince you of his exist- 
ence by acting on your ‘7zdeas’ and your ‘ sensations’ ina 
manner even less agreeable than by the being crashed in a 
storm.” Such language is derogatory to, and unworthy of a man 
of science, it is foreign to the usual mild and benevolent doctrines 
of the Quakers: but it is exactly like the last resort—the strong 
hold—the knock-down arguments of a priest. How long science 
is to be clogged with such men as Wm. Allen, the difficulty of 
eradicating deep-rooted prejudices must determine. 

The wisest, the best, and the most enlightened philosophers in 
all ages, have asserted that ail our knowledge comes from expe- 
rience; if this be a fact, they who pretend to so much knowledge 
of a God, must have had some experience of such abeing: and 
this experience must have given them some means of satisfying 
or, at least, of answering the inquiries of those who pretend to no 
such knowledge. It is by enquiring of the wise, that the igno- 
raut are taught knowledge; that 1s, if the wise condescend to 
answer the ignorant enquiries ; but it appears that Mr. A.’s mind 
is not in this happy state of condescension, for he says “‘ if it were 
possible to prove the existence of a Deity, it could not be shewn 
to one wholly destitute of the power of conducting or following 
an argument.” He then proceeds to quibble upon the manner in 
which you have expressed yourseff in treating the enquiry, by 
which quibbling, the reader is almost led to suspect, Mr. A. is a 
disciple of Bisnor Berkexey, who. argued, there was no such 
thing as MATTER in existence, or, in other words, that substances 
are nothing more than impressions of our ideas. 

Shebago’s Supplement to “‘ Wuart 1s Gop,” is, in my opinion, 
an effective little article, and must do good, where it is read. My 
late respected and much valued friend, Richard Hassell, used to 
remark, that he was made an Atheist from the samesource. “ | 
was never,” said he, “‘ what is called a Deist, but | embraced 
Atheism at once: from having heard an old man who was a 
reputed Atheist, ask the simple question—-‘ WHo Mave Gop? ” 

As Mr. Allen refuses to discuss this question—and as Homo 
has (at present) written to no purpose—and as] am “ one of 
those who profess to entertain similar notions with yourself on 
this question ;” and, also, as Homo’s avowed object was, “ to 
convince such of the existence of a God:” these remarks are 


* Though the paper inserted in the last Number was printed’ précisely 
as it was sent to me, I am not satisfied that it was the work of William 
Allen. I did not print it under that idea, and ought so to have informed 
the reader. —R. C. 
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submitted, to apprise him, that the question is still open as to 
“ WuatisGop?” At the sametime, [ havea shrewd suspicion 
that he will be forced-in the end to acknowledge, that they know 
the most, who profess to know the least about it. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
cee DS 

Giltspur-street Corapter, Nov. 27, 1826. 

Third year of an imprisonment, for aspiring to be 
honest enough to be boid. 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has at length obtained possession of Salter’s Hall 
Chapel and after fumigating it well, in consequence of its late 
occupation by Dr. Collyer, it will be applied to a much better 
purpose than that to which it has hitherto been applied. The 
Lord of Hosts, that is, the Bishop of the Diocese, will, by and bye, 
have to transfer, or to transform, St. Paul’s and himself for the 
use of the preaching Deistical Atheists. 

Some say that the times change ; but we should rather say that 
men change, of which we have a proof among the religious men 
of this country. Seven years ago, they boasted of the strong arm 
of the law, and of a vigour beyond the law, fur the putting down 
of infidelity; now they exclaim, ‘“‘ we must not boast, we must 
not triumph, and if infidelity will go on and triumph, why e’en 
let it triumph—God’s will be done! since nothing is done but 
that which God wills! God wills that the Reverend Robert 
Taylor should succeed the Reverend Doctor Collyer in Salter’s 
Hall Chapel and it would be wicked in us Christians to oppose 
that will.” Very convenient excuse! 

The land is full of copies and contemners of the Bible. We 
have Bible Societies who make infidels and infidels who subscribe 
to the circulation of the Bible. “Tis a strange jumble of contents; 
but it all works one way—all works to the eradication of the vice, 
religion, and so all works well, as Mr. Canning said for the com- 
pounded corruptions of the parliament. | 

It is much to be desired, that in moving from Founder’s Hall 
to Salter’s Hall Chapel, the members of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and of the double named Society of Universal Benevo- 
lence, with their Reverend Chaplain, Irreverend Orator and 
his long tailed appendages, would not transplant any of that non- 
sense 30 objectionable to reasonable minds and to lovers of truth, 
simplicity and sincerity. Let Salter’s Hall Chapel become a 
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school for philosophers where the most ignorant may find admis- 
sion and take their degrees, and where the most wise may find 
no reasonable matter of objection. Let us hear no more non- 
sense about the sun being our father, the earth our mother, and 
the homage of one star to another; no more apostrophes about 
Orion and Cassiopeida and the Pleiades and Aldebaran, things 
less interesting to us than. the gnats that swarm in our atmos- 
phere. Let us have words that have meaning and sentences 
only that are defensible as to their sense. Let us have omissions 
rather than idle words, and rather let us hear something about 
a dog than a God, for dogism is' more defensible than Deism. 

If devilism be not mingled with Deism, the allegory is incom- 
plete, and does not apply to the state of things as they are per- 
ceptible to the human senses. The Jews and other Pagans or 
Deists had no devil; but to supply the place they made a mon- 
strous God, sometimes good and sometimes evil, full of the most 
opposite qualities. Wherever the God is to be benevolent, such 
as that for the Society of Universal Benevolence, there must be a 
devil to complete the scheme, and as the Christians make their 
devil to be the God of other sects, so this new society may make 
a devil of the God of the Christians. 

But let the members of this new society remember, that Deism, 
with or without devilism, is not a system to which a philosopher 
can attach himself, is not a school for a rational being. It is a 
contemptible emanation from the widely spread vice of religion, 
and, speaking as an individual, I should feel disgraced by giving 


it my countenance and support. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


a 





“ IT AM” GOING TO KISS MARY, 


AFTER 


JUPITER’S VISIT TO ALCMENA. 





To his Excellency the Editor of ‘“* The Times.”* 


Way, sweet Scribe of the ‘ Leading Journal’”—why 

So horror-struck at poor Amphytrion’s fate ? 

Why all this show of saintly sanctity 

When bards the loves of Jupiter relate ? 
* This sage was quite shocked at the play of ‘‘ Amphytrion,” in which a Gre- 
cian Deity condescends to kiss a mere mortal, notwithstanding he pretends to vene- 
rate and admire similar condescension in another gentleman from Heaven. These 
lines are in humble imitation of his own doggrel when he writes with the intention 
of being witty. 
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* A rose, though call’d by any other name, 

Would smell as sweet’’—then why should Grecian Jove’s 
Gay gallantries flush thy pure brow with shame 

More than the legend of Jehovah’s loves ? 


Why should poor Joseph—-not that simple one 
Who from his pretty mistress ran away 

When she creation’s loveliest works had shown, 
As Venus did to make Adonis stay— 


But Joseph, the good Carpenter, that wight 
Who won, as he thought, the fair Virgin Polly ; 
Why should his case no sympathy excite, 

Since the great Theban’s seems so melancholy ? 


“* Thy hands are not more like,” dear scribe, than these 
Celestial amours—each displays a race 

Of great and glorious gallantry, to please 

A nymph before her conjugal embrace. 


The dramas differ iu a scene or so, 

But the grand climax !—thou sv fleetly fly’st 

On thought’s bright plumes, pure scribe, that I must go 
Much faster, or be deem’d a “ creeping Christ.” 


Such pretty epithets some Christians use— 
But I’d much rather through the air be carried, 
A flying angel, or inspiring Muse, 

To some fair saint that’s going to be married ; 


But, to my tale—one Spark bids Gabrielle tell 
Consenting Mary of her coming bliss— 

I say consenting, for when Gabrielle 

Tells her the news, she, in effect, says “ Yes.” 


She “ coloured up,” perhaps—if so, ’tis hoped 
Good Gabrielle kissed the beauteous blush away ; 
Bat, whether for himself the angel ‘‘ popp’d 

The question,” delicately,—Luke don’t say, 


The other Rover from the Isle of Sky 

Comes as Alcmena’s bridegroom, and no doubt 
Performs his part within most happily, 

While merry Mercury keeps watch without. 


What though arch Jupiter spins out the night 

To tarry with the dame on whom he doats ? 

’Tis not less godlike than to hold the light 

While the Lord’s Captain cuts a few more throats. 


Adultery is adultery—is it not, 

Chaste scribe,—by whatsoever means achieved ? 
Crim. con, is crim, con, though it be the lot 

Of dreaming Josephs to be much deceived. 


For ruining his pretty Penitent, 
Rowe sends Lothario to the shades below ; 

Then why should not that Ghost be thither sent 
' Who play’d so well the “* gay Lothario ?” 





THE REPUBLICAN. 


I don’t defend great Jove, mind, nor the other 

** Choice spirit !” but would sue them both, with pleasure, 
For damages—but, by the Virgin-Mother ! 

I would have justice—fair imperial nieasure. 


Q. IN THE CORNER. 





LAW, PHYSIC, AND DIVINITY—FOR TWENTY-PENCE. 


Sir, 
Tue other day, a country bookseller gave it out that he would 
supply any gentleman with a law, physic, and divinity library, for 
twenty-pence per week. On being questioned how he could do 
. it, he replied, **‘ Why, first, I can supply you with “ Consert’s 
Week ty ReGisteER,” for an epitome of Politics, Economy, and 
Lay, in all its branches and relations, for 6d. per week ; secondly, 
I can furnish “ Tue Lancet,” as the sine gua non of Medicine, 
including Forensic Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Medical Juris- 
prudence, and Castigation, Medical Botany, and the Healing Art 
in all its branches, at 8d. per week; and, thirdly, you shall have 
“ Tue RePuBLICAN,” which is the very ne plus ultra of Theology, 
including Divinity, Pseudology, Mythology, Astrology, Cosmo- 
logy, Cosmography, Freemasonry, Augury, reeegey Necro- 
mancy, Christianity, Sabeism, Islamism, Jadaiet, ysticism, 
Republicanism, Methodism, Unitarianism, Deism, Polytheism, 
Pantheism, and Atheism, in all and every of thelr several and re- 
spective branches, origins, developements, and effects, for the 
small sum of 6d.” Now, in turning over the pages of your 
volumes, I find you have actually treated of all these things by 
turns, and endeavoured to contrast them with morality founded 
on the basis of self-love and the science of equal rights. Laying 
aside all joke, it is to me astonishing, when |} consider the manner 
your work originated, the difficulties it has encountered, and the 
dangers and persecutions to which you have been exposed, how 
so large a mass of information on all subjects connected with reli- 
gion should have been got together. Some of the ablest essays 
on metaphysics, theology, and the science of morals are to be 
found in your pages. As in this Vale of Tears we may now and 
then change the society of Niobe for that of Momus, and laugh a 
little instead of weeping, I hope you will insert this in some 
spare corner of your next Number. Farewell, | suppose I must 
not say A Diew. Your’s truly, 
DIOGENES. 
Tub, Nov. 28, 1826. 





Printed and Published by R. Carrie, 62, Fleet Street —All Correspon- 
dences for “ The Republican,” to be left at the place of publication. 










































